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As the Indians began to make do on the reservations, their plight attracted the
attention of religious humanitarians who preached the need for Christianizing and
civilizing the Indians, as they had done for black Americans and for Africans and
Asians in their own homelands. They even convinced President Ulysses S. Grant to
assign the reservations to the several denominations which ran them virtually as their
own private religious domains.
In 1887 a new policy was enunciated in the General Allotment Act, or Dawes
Act. Viewing the reservations as unwarranted prisons for the Indians, the act's
sponsors sought to free the Indians from their constrictions so that they could more
quickly drop their tribal ways and become civilized. They argued that the best way to
assimilate Indians into American life was to make them into citizen fanners by
breaking up the common tribal lands of the reservations and allotting separate plots to
individual Indians who could gain full title after twenty-five years. The trouble was
that many Indians did not want to become farmers or did not know how to farm. In
any case white promoters managed to deprive the Indians of most of their lands. A
total of 138 million acres of Indian lands in 1887 had dwindled under the Dawes Act
to 48 million in 1932.
Reprehensible as the economic treatment of Indians was, the massive deprivation
of the Indians' sense of dignity and self-respect was even worse. Prey, on one side, to
the sordid and mercenary dealings of private entrepreneurs as well as by bureaucratic
hirelings in the Indian Service, and, enveloped, on the other hand, by the self-righteous
and self-serving piety of zealous missionaries, the Indians could take little hope from
the education they had been promised. By and large, they were subjected to an
education whose main purpose was to assimilate them into American life by inducing
them to give up their Indianness and accept the teachers' values of white Christian
middle-class Americanism. For some fifty-eight years following the Civil War this was
the prime goal of educational effort.
Three principal types of special schools undertook the task. Mission schools run
by Catholic and Protestant denominations under contract with the government domi-
nated the 1870s and 1880s. They concentrated on the three R's, some vocational and
agricultural education, and of course, religion. They often were taught in the Indians'
languages as the best way to lead them to conversion. This subsidy of sectarian
education by government was one of the outstanding violations of the doctrine of
separation of church and state which was gaining ground in the rest of the country. In
1917 these arrangements for operating Indian mission schools at government expense
were ended.
In the 1880s and 1890s government day schools run by the Bureau of Indian
Affairs on the reservations began to outdistance the mission schools in number and
influence. They were universally taught in English in order to speed up assimilation
through the learning of non-Indian knowledge, skills, and values. In addition to the
government reservation day schools, a number of boarding schools were established off
the reservations with support from the Bureau of Indian Affairs (some eight of them
by 1887). Many educators felt that the quickest and most efficient way to transform
the Indian child into an American was to remove him from his tribal setting, give him